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Some North American Botanists. 
1V. Joun Eatton LeConte. 


Fifty years ago the writer of this notice was botanizing in the 
Pine barrens of New Jersey. While his quarters were in the little 
wayside inn at Quaker Bridge—then a kind of Mecca to which all 
good botanists were bound to make a pilgrimage—the entire loneli- 
ness of his sojourn was one day brightened by the arrival of a 
middle-aged man, of very pleasant demeanor, who came in a pri- 
vate vehicle from Philadelphia, and who, although then searching 
for certain insects, was at once seen to be an accomplished butanist. 
The writer had just found, at Atsion, a little below Quaker Bridge, 
the plant which we now call Breweria Pickeringii, and it was, with 
one possible exception, the first time it had been found in the 
Northern States and before it had been made known from North 
Carolina. The natural relationships of plants were not well under- 
stood in those days by youthful botanists; and the discoverer 
thought he had found a new Solanaceous plant; and was rather 
surprised when the gentleman told him that it was a Convolvulus. 
The gentleman was Major LeConte. During several succeeding 
years the writer, along with his master, Dr. Torrey, used to call in 
now and then and take tea with Major LeConte, at his house in 
New York. Mr. LeConte was a widower, with one son, an only 
child, then a lad, whose actual knowledge of natural history, and 
whose intense avidity for more, exceedingly interested and amused 
his older companions, and foreshadowed the entomologist who was 
to give new eclat to the name he inherited. 

The following sketch, supplied to my hand, succinctly indi- 
cates the principal points in the genealogy and uneventtul lite of 
the subject of this notice. 

John Eatton LeConte was born near Shrewsbury, New Jersey, 
February 22, 1784, and died in Philadelphia, November 21, 1860. 
His residence was partly in New York, where he was educated at 
Columbia College, partly in Georgia, where his father possessed a 
large tract of property in Liberty County. His family is of Hu- 
guenot descent, his ancestor, William, having left Normandy on 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes to join the army of Will- 
iam, afterwards King of England. Thence coming to America he 
settled in New York, about the year 1692. His son, Peter Le- 
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Conte, was a highly esteemed physician in the lower part of New 
Jersey, and married V aleria, a daughter of John Eatton of Shrews- 
bury,among whoze numerous descendants may be counted some of our 
most eminent citizens. From an e: uly age his two sons, John Le- 
Conte and his brother Louis, showed a great love for Natural Histo- 
ry and the observation of animals and plants. As young men thev 
spent several vears in Georgia, where they cultivated their father = 
plantation and occupied their leisure in the pursuit of science. 
Here it was that they established a botanical garden, mentioned 
frequently by the earlier travelers in the United States. This love 
of Nature and the observation of its phenomena has pervaded al- 
most all the members of the LeConte family. About the year 
1817, John LeConte entered the army of the United States as Cap- 
tain of Topographical Engineers, and after serving ten years re- 
ceived the customary brevet as Major; but finding his health shat- 
tered by exposure during an exploration of the St. Johns River in 
Florida, undertaken in the line of his duty, he made a journey to 
Paris in 1827, where he formed the acquaintance of many of the 
most eminent men of science there. and with whom he subse- 
quently kept up a correspondence. 1832 or 1833 he resigned 
his commission in the army, and lived the retired life of an invalid 
in New York, until 1852, when he moved to Philadelphia. 

His contributions to botanical and zoological science were 
published mostly in the Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History 
of New York. and in the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia from 1852 to 1860, 
valuable herbarium, which had been carefully reviewed by the 
older botanists of the country, was presented to the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia in 1852, and was followed shortly 
atter his death by a large collection of fresh water mollusca of the 
United States, containing many original specimens of species first 
observed by him. He was a most untiring student and left much 
manuscript, the usefulness of which has been superseded by subse- 
quent research, and likewise many thousand water-color drawings 
of insects of various orders, which his son has had mounted in al- 
bums suitable for inspection. 

No separate botanical work bears his name as author, nor any 
in zoology that we know of, except one on American Lepidoptera, 
published i in connection with M. Boisduval. But the Royal Soci- 
ety’s Catalogue ot Scientific papers records the title and place and 
date of publication of thirty-five of them, eleven of which are bo- 
tamical. Several of these are monographs. The earliest, on the 
U.S. species of Paspalum, was published in the year 1820; three 
others, namely, those on Utricularia, Gratiola, and Ruellia, all in 


His extensive and 


1824; those on 7i/landsia and on Viola in 18296; that on Panera- 
tium in 1828. He was a keen but leisurely observer and investig: 


He was a man of very refined 


tor, and still more leisurely writer. 
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and winning manners, of scholarly habits and wide reading, of an 
inquiring and original turn of mind, the fruitfulness of which was 
subdued by chronic invalidism. When he went to Paris he took 
with him his herbarium, which for that time was unusually rich 
in plants of Lower Georgia and Florida; and we remember his re- 
mark that his botanical acquaintances there made very free use of 
his permission to help themselves to the duplieates. ‘There is rea- 
xon to think, accordingly, that the remains of it which went to 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences will not throw all 
the light which might be expected upon the species of plants 
which were described in his published papers. 

His old frienes, Torrey and Wm. Cooper. named in his honor 
the genus which, as it proved, Ratinesque had some years earlier 
named Peltandra. And the opportunity was soon lost of com- 
memorating his name in a plant of lis own country: for Achille 
Richard in Paris, in 1829, bestowed the name of Lecontie upon a 
genus of Madagascar ubiacen, now of five species. Although the 
name of John KE. LeConte is best known to fame, it ought to be 
recorded that his brother, Louis. was also a keen botanist and ex- 
cellent observer. The writer of this notice never knew him per- 
sonally, for all but the earlier years of his life were passed upon the 
family plantation in Georgia. His name is mentioned in the per- 
face as one of the contributors to Torrey & Gray's Flora of North 
America; and he deserved well of science in another respect, for 
he was the father of the two LeContes—President and Professor—- 
of the University of California.—A. Gray. 

A New Walking-Fern. 
(PLATE III.) 

Although the variation of the common walking-tern 
tosorus rhizophyllus) is very considerable, all the forms show a more 
or less auricled base. The auricles of the small forms are often so 
broad as to be nearly confluent with the stipe. On the other hand, 
I am informed by Mr. Davenport that in his herbarium are speci- 
mens with the base of the blade simply obtuse, the auricles having 
become quite obsolescent. But the latter is a rare occurrence, and 
appears to be the extreme of variation in the direction of a narrow- 
ed base. The interesting form of which an illustration is given 
herewith, has the striking peculiarity of an acute base without 
proper auricles. It was found and communicated by Mr. J. G. 
Haupt in Muscatine County, Iowa. It covered a few square yards. 
gnd was seen in but the one spot. The common form grew a few 
rods away, and by its luxuriance and large size gave prominence to 
the new kind. 

The character ot the base, together with some others, shows a 
considerable divergence from the typical torm. and seems to indi- 
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cate an established variety, or at least a well marked form. Wheth- 
er a good yariety or not can better be told after the study of a 
larger number of specimens and from other localities. There is at 
least sufficient peculiarity to merit a careful description, and for the 
present, the rank of variety may be assumed. 

CAMPTOSORUS RHIZOPHYLLUS, Link, var. INTERMEDIUS (n. V.). 
Rootstalk short, ascending, clothed with a few dark-brown scales; 
stipe green, with a brown base, containing a single rounded-trian- 
zular fibro-vascular bundle without accompanying sclerenchyma; 
fronds dimorphous, subcoriaceous, thinnish; sterile frond 2 to 4 
inches long, triangular-acuminate, sometimes prolonged and root- 
ing; base broadly wedge-shape; apex blunt; fertile frond 4 to 12 
inches long, narrowly lanceolate, broadest close to the base, greatly 
attenuated and prolonged, rooting at the apex; base acute, broadly 
wedge-shape, never cordate; veins strongly ascending, anastomos- 
ing and forming about two series of areolw; sori few, oblong, 
sometimes in pairs, or confluent at the upper part of the areole; 
indusium smooth, delicate, with a sinuous margin; spores ovoid, 
with broad anastomosing wings of irregular width. Sterile blade 
| to + inch broad near the base, fertile blade + to ? inch broad. 

Limestone cliffs in Eastern Iowa. ‘ 

The features which distinguish this from the typical form are 
the single fibro-vascular bundle of the stipe without an anterior 
nation of sclerenchyma, thinner and narrower fronds, simpler ve- 
thread, acute base, shorter sori, and the greater differentiation of 
sterile and fertile fronds. Of these characters the most pronounced 
are the bundle of the stipe and the base of the blade. 

lt is a significant fact that the deviations from the type are all 
in the direction of the only other known species of the genus, C. 
Sibiricus, a native of northeastern Asia. So considerable is the ap- 
proach toward that species that if our plant had been found in 
company with the foreign instead of the home sort, I doubt not it 
would have been set down as a genuine variety of the former. I 
have not, however, seen specimens of (C. Sibiricus, and cannot 
speak with perfect confidence, but form my judgment from the ex- 
tended and very complete description given in Milde's Filices Eu. 
et Atlan., and the figure in Hooker's 2nd Century of Ferns.  Pro- 
fessor Eaton writes me that a specimen in his herbarium corres- 

onds closely with Hooker's illustration except it is not so large. 

he opinion of Linnzus that only one variable species of Campto- 
sorus exists, may again find favor. At any rate the form under 
discussion is quite intermediate between the two established species. 
One character, however, yet to be mentioned, marks the closer af 
finity with C. rhizophyllus. It is the widening of the blade above 
the triangular base. By referring to the illustration, the slight 
lobation of the blade at the widest part is evident in every frond, 
These incipient lateral lobes are not auricles, but are of the nature of 
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the lateral prolongations occasionally produced by C. rhizophyllus, 
and well illustrated in Eaton’s Ferns of North America. In C. Sibi- 
ricus both the auricles and the lateral developments are wanting, 
and the greatest breadth is still farther from the base of the blade. 
The character of the axial bundle is very marked, and should uot 
be disregarded.—J. C. ARTHUR. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE IIT.—-An_ entire plant of natural size 
showing four sterile fronds and a small fertile frond. : 

A single fertile frond of natural size with a plantlet growing frou 
the apex. 

Portion of the same frond enlarged six diameters, showing the ye- 
nation and position of the sori. 

Cross-section of a fertile stipe magnified thirty-five diameters, and 
drawn with camera lucida. 


Notes on the Virginia Creeper. 


A number of years ago I communicated to the Academy 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia the fact that every third node 
had one tendril, and that the leaves opposite the tendrils had no 
axillary buds. About the time of the publication of my remarks | 
twitted in pleasant vein the author of “ //ow plants Behare”” with 
maccuraey, because the cut at p. 17 had an axillary bud opposite 
toatendril. ‘To my amazed discomfiture he replied by sending me 
a fresh specimen just like his drawing! It was a good lesson to me 
on the use of “never” by a botanist. [| have since seen such eases, 
but very seldom. The rule is as [then noted. In the Japan spe- 
cies, tricuspidata Cl. Veitehii of gardens), the rule 
is the same. Mohr,a German writer on the grape vine notes that 
there are regular intermissions of tendrils in the grape vine, and 
Dr. Engelmann since, but 1 believe quite independently, observed 
the same, and at one time believed the fact might be made of 
value in the diagnosis of species. Much does not seem to have 
been made of it however in this direction. In the grape there is 
not the same constancy in the numerical order as in the Virgimia 
Creeper. In Vitis indicésa 1 find a tendril at every node. In oth- 
er species of V7f/s end Auipelopsis, there are irregularities. 

It is worth noting how Ampelopsis quinguefolia varies. Tn 
i871 and ‘73 I collected it in the vicinity of Pike’s Peak with nar- 
row, laciniate, and somewhat glaucous leaves. Mr. Buckley notes 
it in Texas as often bearing seven leaflets, where it is his wf. hepto- 
phylla. In Canada I find six leaflets common, with often the rudi- 
ments of a seventh. In the upper Delaware regions I have often 
gathered them with but three. In Pennsylvania the chief veins 


diverge and curve as they approach the margin. At Niegara | 


found them as nearly parallel and straight as in a horse chestnut. 


A first glance at one on Geat [sland once, as it ran over a tree, 


gave me a pleasant surprise that | was looking at an Uf scu/ys. 


4 


Some vears ago a large Ampelopsis covered a Cerasus scretina 
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on my grounds. The cherry died, and in a few years the bark and 
; wood rotted. Where this occurred the old stem of the Virginia 
Creeper commenced to send out rootlets. These rootlets seem to 
die annually, as they do in Rhus radicans. The main stem is a 
mass of rootlets. I have observed that the plant does this some- 
times in the shade on stone walls, and at times when there is not 
so much shade. Perhaps some plants or some forms may have a 
ereater tendency to root than others. 

Another curious thing is that when the Virginia Creeper sends 
out these aerial rootlets, the wood has excentric circles, as the poi- 
son vine always has. 

A matter which has interested me is the manner in which the 
branchlets disarticulate in the tall of the year. When a Virginia 
Creeper reaches the top of its support, it sends out weak laterals. 
In the fall these are all thrown off down to the lowermost bud. In’ 
other words the lateral branches increase only by the addition of 
one node a year. Remembering however the above cited tilt with 
the author of “/low plants Behare” L must protect myself by re- 
marking that though I say “these are all thrown off,” I should not 
he surprised if some one were to show me a case where it is not so. 

These observations have been recorded from time to time as 
made, in the Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy. As recent 
attention has been drawn to the plant, it may be useful to present 
all in one chapter.—TuHomas MEEHAN. 


Plants of Belle Isle, Michigan. 


Detroit. the inost beautiful city of the West. has the honor of 

possessing what will some day be one of the most delightful parks. 

It is the Belle Isle, situated a few miles up the river and connected 
by constantly going steamers with the wharves of the city. It 
is still in an almost primitive condition and certainly must be a 
treasure to the botanists of Detroit, affording a vegetation at once 
varied and quite free from the introductions that attend the pro- 
gress of civilization. This is the locality from which Bigelow ob- 
tained his specimens. 

& few steps from the landing at the island, Lythrum alatium, 
Potentilla Anserinaand Lathyrus paluster were growing abundant- 
ly. A tew rods beyond the bath houses [abenaria leucophwa ev- 
eryWhere threw out its spikes of fringed flowers from among the 
grasses. Rubus occidentalis appeared.this time with an amber color- 
ed fruit, escaping the attention of groups of children busy in col- 
lecting the more common black variety. Rosa setigera was con- 
stantly in demand for the rural bouquets of excursionists, which 
seemed to have no detimte size, but always had room for one more 
Tabenavia, Lysimachia stricta, Lobelia’ spicata, or Hypericum per- 

On the drier ground we saw Gein strictim, Lobelia ine 
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ata, Calamintha Clinopodium, besides numerous terns and other 
plants, which, however, have already been credited to this part of 
Michigan in Wheeler and Smith's catalogue. Near the water 
works, east of the city, Zizania aquatica grew among millions of 
Wolfflia Columbiana, interspersed with Lemna trisulea and LL. 
polyrrhiza, which the catalogue indicates as growing throughout 
Southern Michigan, = Sonchus oleraceus was represented by a tew 
stray individuals; also Polygonum Pennsylranicum and P. incar- 
xatum, Among the more common weeds may be mentioned Cich- 
orium Lntybus and Atripler patula, var. hastata, both of which are 
found in unusual abundance throughout the city. Along the rail- 
roads uothera biennis, var. auricata, Diplopappus wubellatus 
and Cenchrus tribuloides, were well represented, the last plant 
ve rytroublesome to the collector. A few other plants may be 
mentioned, which were found north of the city; Solidago ulmi- 
folia, Rudbeckia speciosa, Lactuca lencophwa, Spiranthes Roman- 
coriand, Botrychinm ternatum, var. and var. dissectum. 
The flowers of the Sp/ranthes wind in three ranks about the stem, 
but they are so arranged as to form 4+ vertical rows in each spike. 
T also observed that young individuals were developed trom the 
axils of the lower leaves, which I suppose furnish a means of pro- 
pagation to the plant.--t being well known that most orchids are 
slow to seed, requiring “he agency of insects in securing fertiliza- 
tion. Proliferous specimens of Sc/rpits atrovirens were trequently 
in the fall. 

Fungi were rather scarce. However, the species found were 
abundantly represented. Among these were Scleroderma culgare, 
(reaster triplex, Jungh.. Bovista plumbea, Pers., Cyuthus striatus, 
Hotfin., Boletus castanenus, Bull. Agaricus confluens, Pers.. and 
Ayaricus radicatus, Baull—Ave. F. korrste, Dayton, Ohio, 


Notule Californice. 


The plaat commonly known as German ivy (Senecio wihani- 
vules, Otto) acts much as if it could become naturalized in Califor- 
ma; though thus far one does not see it growing wild except along 
streams, and in places where its shoots may have found a lodgment 
after having been thrown away with the refuse of the gardens. But it 
is already of quite frequent occurrence in the ravines back of Oak- 
‘and and Berkeley. where it flowers regularly and profusely shortly 
after Christmas. 

Its dense masses of yellow bloom, upon the background of the 
lark foliage of live oak and bay over which it climbs, give a warm 
and cheertul look, at this season when flowers are few. 

Owing to the climatic peculiarities of the past winter the com- 
inon deciduous sbrub, Neilia opulifolia, Benth. & Hook., will have 
shed its foliage twice in 1883. Its habit is, in this region, to put 
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them forth in the month of March, and mature and cast them off 
in September. But last autumn we were visited by very early and 
continuous rains, accompanied by warm weather; insomuch that 
this particular shrub in November unfolded its new leaves, and 
showed its flower buds. By the beginning of January, when the 
flowers had appeared, there came suddenly a very marked change 
in the temperature. The frosts killed the flowers; but the young 
leaves, barely full grown, seemed uninjured; but as late as Februa- 
ry they turned red, and fell, as they are wont to do in autumn. 
Now, in the middle of March, they are appearing again, as_ boldly 
and vigorously as if nothing unusual had happened. 

It is remarkable that no other of the ten or fifteen species of 
deciduous shrubs, inhabiting these same banks, were similarly af- 
fected by the season. Ribes Menziesii, Pursh, which is about the 
earliest to respond to the call of spring, and also the earliest to 
drop its foliage, remained wholly unmoved by the extraordinary 
vernal influences of last October and November, and is now in 
flower at its usual date; and the same is true of all the rest, with 
the single exception of Symphoricarpus racemosus, Michx. This 
shrub unfolded its leaves in November; but the subsequent frosts 
neither killed, nor yet matured them; their growth was only tem- 
porarily checked; and although it was for two months, they have 
lately attained their full size, and the shrub will flower at its usual 
time, 

Of Anthemis Cotula, L., it is said in Bot. Cal. 1. 401, that it is 
“sparingly found along roadsides: introduced, but not vet com- 
mon.” ‘That was six or seven years ago; and mow itis fairly abun- 
dant—too much so—whitening not only waysides, but waste 
grounds everywhere almost on the ezst side of San Francisco Bay. 
Moreover, like death. it has all seasons for its own, in California, 
for it may he found in flower every month in the year. 

Although I have seen no specimens, [ have it from two author- 
ities which J deem wholly unquestionable, that the common fox- 
glove (Digitalis purpurea) is not only thoroughly naturalized, but 
abundant far inland, in the country back of Humboldt Bay. 

‘The most interesting waif which I have detected in the San 
Francisco region is a Hemizonia, one of the tarweeds, peculiar to 
this coast, which I found in a single specimen, on the Oakland pier 
in the summer of 1881. Being wholly distinct from all the species 
of its genus known to me, [ made specimens, preserving every 
branch of the single, large plant; supposing, nevertheless, that it 
would prove to be some common species of the south part of the 
state, which had found its way hither by ship or rail. After keep- 
ing my specimens nearly two years, and having meanwhile collect- 
ed and published half a dozen new ones of the same genus, I late- 
iy made a careful examination of this my neglected ballast wait, 
and found that it was also an undescribed species. I immediately 
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named it as new, and sent a branch to Dr. Gray, who writes back 
it is his unpublished W which he ha obtained from 

San Bernardino through Mr. W. G. Wright, only a year earlier 
than the date of my collec ‘ting tt as a waif five hundred miles from 
its home. The seed. from which my waif specimen was produced, 

came probably by rail: for it was at the terminus of the railroad 
route that found the plant.—Epwarp Lee Greene, Berkele Cal- 
(for Hit. 


Botany at Harvard University. 


The following brief notes, takeu while spending the winter at 
the Botanic Gardens, will vive the readers of the GAZETTE an iaea 
of the nature and method of instruetion given in this branch of 
Natural History at Harvard University. 

Botany is one of the many e/ectirestudies which the whole course 
contains, so that all who begin it do not necessarily finish it. The 
course in elementary botany begins about October 1, and continues 
throughout the year. [t consists.first.of practical exercises in analysis, 
by which means the student is made familiar with the process of de- 
termining plant names. ‘This is done by analyzing, first some of 
the more common, regular, symmetrical flowers, and afterwards the 
irregular ones, such as some of the large Composit. Practical ex- 
ercises are then given in the use of the analytical key, by which the 
student is made familiar with the process of tracing plants to their 
proper places in the Natural Orders. ‘The next subject is to con- 
sider the different parts of the plants, following the plan given in 
Gray's Structural Botany. 

Hach student is required to work six hours a week in the la- 
boratory, with a dissecting mic —- The last half of this course 
is devoted to the study of the Natural Orders and the useful plants 
which they contain, accompanied with the study of the most 
striking phenomena of vegetation. 

At the beginning of the second year. the class take up the 
study of biology, pursuing a course rather more extensive than 
that given in Huxley's Elements of Biology: beginning with the 
lower Cryptogams, such as bacteria, the ditterent Moulds, etc.: 
passing to the higher forms. making a thorough study of the 
Ferns; finishing the first half with the study of Histology. Dur- 
ing the second half year the class is given a thorugh course in exper- 
imental vegetable physiology.and systematic botany. In this course, 
besides the collection and identification of plants.each student is fur- 
nished with a compound microscope, and is required to spend at 
mei six hours a week, during the last half year, in laboratory 

ractice, in the examination of important orders. giving results of 
caperiaedh with the ditferent apparatus at his command. The 
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laboratory work in both the elementary and advanced classes is ac- 
companied with lectures twice a week upon topics similar to the 
following: 

Structure of, and useful plants in, Polypetalous, Monopetal- 
ous and Apetalous divisions. 

Same in regard to Gymnosperms. 

Morphology of Bracts. and an examination of inflorescence. 

Morphology of calyx, corolla, stamens, carpels, ovules, seeds 
wnd fruits. 

Movements in plants. 

General laws of adaptation in the vegetable world. 

Plants of former times. 

Plants of extremes of climate. 

Plants of the temperate zones. 

General laws of plant distribution. 

Relation of plant structure to functions. 

Relation of plants to water: percentage of water in Ccomposi- 
tion; root absorption; absorption by other parts: transpiration 
and its results: selection of dissolved salts and their appropriation 
by the plants. 

Soil, its physical and chemical structure. 

Relation of plants to the atmosphere; gaseous absorption; 
transfer of gases in plants. 

Assimilation; structure of the leaf: chlorophyll, its proper- 
ties: relation to light; products of assimilation; effeets on the air; 
storing up of elaborated products. 

Metastasis; changes which elaborated products undergo in the 
plant. 

Production of active principles: relations of this to heat. 

Respiration in plants. 

Nitrogenous food; insectivorous plants. 

Phenomena of growth. 

Laws of growth. 

Movements; autonomic; following shocks: 
growth, 

Buds and their transfer. 

Fertilization in gymnosperms. 

Fertilization in angiosperms; color, fragrance, etc., in flowers. 
Fertilization; close, cross and hybridization.—J. Troop. 


associated with 


Remarks on Dentaria as a Subgenus of Cardamine. 
Bentham and Hooker in their “Genera Plantarum” have wnit- 
ed Dentaria with Cardamine, arranging the species of the former 
as a subgenus under the latter. This, with our species, was done 
by Alphonso Wood in his “Botanist and Florist” in 1870, and he is 
credited with the names under Cardamine. 
The only differences between the two genera, at least so far as 
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our species go, are in habit, the stems of the first being generally 
naked below and the second being leaty, and in the seeds of 
Dentaria being on broad, and of Cardamine on slender stalks. 

The species of the eastern United States are in need of revis- 
ion and the following is submitted to the consideration of botanists. 

1. CaRbDAMINE DIPHYLLA, Wood. — Rootstock long and con- 
tinuous; toothed; stem leaves two. 

2. CARDAMINE HETEROPHYLLA, Wood. Rootstock interrupt- 
ed, forming a chain of two or three narrow oblong toothed 
tubers; stem leaves two to seven, mostly three, alternate.—The 
forms with more than three leaves are Dy utaria marina, Nutt. 

This and the next species it would sometimes be hard to sepa- 
rate, tor the next is sometimes found with two leaves, and some- 
times with three and these alternate instead of whorled. 

3. CARDAMINE LACINIATA, Wood. — Rootstock same as last; 
leaves mostly three in a whorl, sometimes only two. 

Var. MULTIFIDA, James. Leaves two or three. alternate or 
whorled, the leaflets with narrow linear lobes. 

do not think this form. called Dewfaria Mahl. ean 
he be separated with justice from the /uciniata, Ina recent trip te 
Lookout mountain, Chattanooga, | found both forms in full bloom, 
although not growing together, and some were so exactly interme- 
diate in the division of the leaflets that it was bard to decide what 
they were. The rootstocks of both are alike. The variety howev- 
er grows in poorer soil than the species itself. and we ean thus ac- 
count for the finer division of the leayes. ‘To take the extreme 
form of the species and the variety and compare them. one would 
be inclined to give to each specific rank, but when we find them 
shading into one another as graduaily as they do. we can see no 
other plan than to consider the iwu/tifida as a variety of C. lacini- 
ata, 

The other species of Dentaria of the United States will now be 
Californica, PU, and tenella, 

L have specimeus of var. we/tifida and many other specimens 
for exchange for my FL James, Custodian Cin. 
Soc, Nat. Hist. Cin. O. 


NOTES. 


Viola Beck withii, T. & G., var. trinervata.— This pretty little violet 
was first collected ne x Goldendale, Wash. Terr.. April 1, i878. and at 
different times since, and has been distributed in my sets as V. Bech- 
mithii, var. The characters of this new variety may eventua'ly entitle 
it to specific rank, but for the present it is retained under V. Beckwithii. 
The principal characters are in the more simply pedate leaves, with 
broader lobes. having remarkable callous tips, and three prominent 
nerves, very strong in the mature leaves, the lateral pair submarginal, 
sometimes five nerves, when the outermost are strictly marginal. 

Tos. Arthir, Oregon. 
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Solanum Fendleri. This, one of the new Mexican tuberous species, 
was given to memany years ago by Dr. C. C. Parry. I found the tubers 
quite hardy here in Philadelphia, which of course the common potato is 
not. It came up among the hardy border flowers several years in suc- 
cession, and finally disappeared, probably through ground mice. Some 
of the roots developed to the size of Black Walnuts before I lost them. 
It was on this experience only that [ thought Mr. Lemmon’s discoveries 
may beof advantage. Thave not seen his plants, nor do know what 
species he discovered in Arizona. MEEILAN, 


Sensitive Stigmas of Martynia.—In probosecidea the 
stiginas, When touched, close quickly, probably within ten seconds (I re- 
gret not having timed them), but if there is no pollen between the lobes 
these soon reopen, and this may be repeated several times during the 
life of the flower; but if there is pollen between the lobes they werer re- 
open. If a bee enters one of these flowers, without having previously 
visited another, he closes the stigma without introducing polien and it 
soon reopens. Butit he has previously visited another flower and is 
covered with pollen, he introduces some of it between the lobes of the 
stigma, which then never reopens. This may have been observed be- 
fore, but at all events I think it will be worthy of note as a remarkable 
adaptation for cross-fertilization. EpGar B. Oaford, Conn. 


The Arizona Potato.—-I have been quite interested in Mr. Lemmon’s 
discovery last July of Solanum tuberosum in the Wuachuea Mountains, 
Arizona, in flower, and later in truit. 

Turning tomy herbariuin I find T have recorded on the label to my 
specimen, “Solanum tuberosum, L., var. boreale, Gray. Syn. FL. p. 227. 
Mt. Graham, Arizona. Alt. 9250 feet.” The specimens were taken in 
August IS74 and were beyond doubt indigenous. They wert in tlower 
but some had tubers about three-fourths of an inch in diameter. 

This variety Gray recognizes as his old Sofanmim Pendleriand states 
distinctly that it is not specifically distinct from the potato plant. 

There can be no question that henceforth we must regard the potato 


as an indigenous plant, in the mountains of our Southwest. .f.'T. Rorn- 
ROCK, 


Dr. Torrey. I was employed by Dr. Torrey, during the last year of 
iiis life, in some small botanical details of his herbarium, and then [ had 
an opportunity of nofing his marvelous skill in mechanical resources- 
It impressed me the more, perhaps, as nature has not endowed me in 
this way. During my sojourn at Columbia College, [ saw the dear old 
man in the most intimate way, and loved him as did all his associates. 
Often returning to my room late at night, | have found the Doctor hard 
at work in the herbarium, all the windows shut down in the August 
heat, and he himself in his shirt sleeves. Ife preferred to suffer rather 
have his plants disarranged by the wind. Pointing to the well-loaded 
shélves of his priceless herbarium, he once said to me with his quaint, 
child-like manner, “That represents a deal ot back-ache.” 
jearned to appreciate the remark, W. W. BAILEY. 


have since 
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Stamens ofHeteranthera reniformis.—Mr.F ritzMueller writes toNu- 
ture describing dimorphism exhibited by the stamens of Heteranthera 
reniformis and commenting on the probable benefit of such dimorphism. 
He says; “In Heteranthera reniformis there is one long stamen (belong- 
ing to the outer whorl) having pale bluish pollen, and two short stamens 
{of the inner whorl) with bright yellow pollen. The stigma stands gen- 
erally on a level with the anther of the long stamen. When the white 
flower opens, the pistil and long stamen diverge, the pistil bending (al- 
most without exception) to the right, and the stamen to the left; at the 
withering of the flower, they again approach each other, so that the stig- 
ma may be fertilized by the pollen of the long stamen. Visiting insects 
are attracted yet more to the yellow anthers of the two short stamens 
by their being placed close to a yellow spot, surrounded by a violet bor- 
der, at the base of the upper petal. * * * * Fertilization is almost exclu- 
sively effected by the pollen of the longer stamens, while the shorter 
stamens serve only to attract pollen-gathering or pollen-eating insects, 
*** The dull color of the long stamens serves to make them less visible 
to insects.” 


A New Puff-Ball.-In a recent number Gyreri//ea, Dr. M.C. Cooke 
prints the description of anew puff-ball, from Ohio, which is of exceed- 
ing interest. It belongs toa long lost genus, described by Klotsch in 
“Linnea” some fifty vears ago and a puzzle to mycologists ever since, 
The following is the description: 

CYCLODERMA OHIENSIS, Che. & Morg. 

Subglobosum, album, keve. Peridium glabrum, coriaceum, superne 
umbonatum, inferne  radicoso-fibrosum.  Columella  subeylindrica, 
wqualis, capillitioque radiante alba.  Sporis minutissimis, globosis 
hyalinis. 

On the ground. Ohio, U.S. 

About an inch in diameter, or less, columella two-thirds the height 
of the peridium, wholly white within. , 

The double peridium is very distinct, especially as the individual 
advances in age. The outer peridium is composed of rather coarse, ir- 
regular, contorted fibres, closely interwoven. The capillitium is an ex- 
ceedingly delicate membrane, much folded and plicate. The spores are 
globose, hyaline, and very minute. 


Some Popular Botany.—A writer who affects the style of Thoreau, 
gives us, in the March number of the Century Magazine, some curious 
notes on the habits of evergreen and deciduous trees. He takes oc- 
casion to say that “most persons are unreliable observers,” a statement 
somewhat lacking in originality, but which connot be gainsayed. “Peo- 
ple live in the country all their lives without making one accurate @b- 
servation about nature.” (May I suggest in extenuation that“observations 
about nature” at so mnch per page in a popular magazine pay better 
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than that modest, reticent study of nature in which many country peo- 
ple nevertheless indulge.) 

“The evergreen trees in front of their doors, what do they know 
about their habits? Do the pine and hemlock shed their leaves? Not 
in any strict sense.” May IT ask in a vague sense what they do with 
them otherwise? = “In the deciduous trees the new leaves take the place 
of the old (sic), they come out in the avils of the old leaves and the 
branch is reclothed each spring, even if no new shoots appear’! Dr. 
Gray says that whatever is produced in’ the axil of a leaf when develop- 
edis a branch but then Dr. Gray may be one of those unfortunates 
who miss their fact for lack of “a sharp eve” and capacity for “swift in- 
ference.” “Butinone of the Coniferre renew their leaves as do the decid- 
uous trees.” “If the tree (conifer) were to cease to grow it would prob- 
ably (though of this T am not certain) cease to shed its leaves.” Nothing 
like enaution in stating a scientific hypothesis, but what sense is there in 
the foregoing? It may be said that a writer who uses language in such 
a loose way as to talk about the “molting season” of trees and “foresight 
tna weed” is not to be held to a close verbal construction. But the eon- 
text of the passage from whieh IT have quoted shows an effort toward 
hypereritical accuracy on the part of one who “holds his eye long and 
firmly to the point and wil! not be battled.” A] CouTNTRYMAN. 


Water Pores of Fuchsia. In Bessey’s Botany (Ist Ed.. p. 104) Mr 
J.C. Arthur figures a water poregtroi a leef-tooth of Fuchsia globosu 
and mentions the fact that in the dark colored varieties there are sever- 
al of these openings on each tooth. The 
accomnpanyving figure illustrates a group of 
AZ \\\ these as shown by a slide prepared by Miss 

OU Katie L. Bishop in the botanical labora- 
tory of Purdue University. The number 
\ pn of these water-rifts is unusually large, sev- 
en surrounding a, the central pore, which 


ei) « SO commonly occupies alone the tip of the 


f) ISsn~s tooth. Several slides were obtained, show- 

if ing two or three of these openings, but 
| none approaching the number here figured. 


4 
Inasinuch as the literature and illustra- 
Fig. 1.—Water-pores from tipof tions concerning this subject are so very 
tooth on leaf of Fuchsia (sp.%). ie f} 
a, central pore. meager it is hoped that this figure, though 
not representing any great novelty, may be of use to whoever under- 
takes a fuller study of these interesting structures. -C. R. B. 


Schedule for the study of Cyperus. I have found the schedule plan 
of approach so useful with difficult orders and genera that I constantly 
extend it to the examination of others. The young student is apt to 
see in a sedge or grass so much at once that is new and confusing that 
he may abandon the work in despair. If, however, he carefully writes 
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out the account of one thing at a time, he eliminates the element of 
doubt, as well as the too natural desire to compel the plant into some 
corner where his preconception supposes it to belong. Morever, by this 
plan, he actually studies the plant and bears away an idea of its. struc- 
ture and affinities, rather than a mere name. IT have found the accom- 
panyving schedule for the genus Cyperus so useful in practice that Tam 
induced to communicate it for the benefit 
ence, 


of other teachers of our sci- 


SCHEDULE FOR CYPERUS, 

The Roots. Note their character as indicative of the duration of the 
plant. 

The Rootstocks. Note if present and whether tuberous. 

The Culms. Describe as to section, height, surfaee and color. Are they 
slender or stout ? 

The Leaves, Deseribe in ordinary terms of the leaf. 

The Involucre. Of how many leaves is it formed? Describe these and 
state their length as well as the number and length of those of 

The Involucels, 

The Spikes. Are they in sitnple or compound umbels 2 Are they flat or 
terete? Give their general shape. they many or few-flow- 
ered? Are they appressed spreading. or reflexed State their color. 
Is the axis winged or naked ? 

The Seales. Describe their shape, margin, and apex. Note if they are 
empty. Are they keeled or not? Are they appressed or spreading ? 
Are they nerved or not? Are they deciduous or persistent ? 

The Stamens. Give their number. 

The Styles. Wow many times are they cleft ¥ 

The Achenitum, lenticular or triangular? Describe its general 
shape, and tell whether or not it is pointed. 

The above is introduced by a general talk about the genus, with il- 
lustrations and diagrams. It has been put to the test of laboratory prae- 
tice and stands the ordeal well- W. W. BatLey, Unie. Provi- 
dence, Ri I. 


Anthesis of Cyclamen. T have been much interested in watching in 
my window garden the anthesis of this beautiful plant. At first it con- 
sisted of nothing but a thick cluster of heart-shaped or almost reniform 
radical leaves rising from a half buried corm, which, we are told, has 
been developed even inthe seed. Ilidden among the leaves could be 
found nuinerous nodding flower buds, giving but little promise of their 
future beauty. For several weeks the plant seemed to be engaged in 
storing energy, no surface change appearing. Suddenly the one-flower- 
ed peduncles began to elongate and grew with wonderful rapidity, car- 
rying the buds far above the leaf cluster, until a length of 8 or 10 inches 
had been attained. In some cases all this growth was accomplished in 
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24 or 48 hours, the stem increasing in diameter as well as in length; in 
other cases it took longer. No finer example of rapidly dividing cells 
can be obtained anywhere than is furnished by these elongating pedun- 
eles. Then comes another resting period, after which the convolute pe- 
tals begin to elongate, gaining nearly their full length while still rolled 
together. Presently a loosening up is noticed near the middle of the 
roll of petals, the edges beginning to free themselves from any overlap- 
ping and thus giving elbow room for the next movement. As is very 
well known the petals are strongly reflexed, just as in Dodecatheon, 
and I was somewhat curious to see how the retlexing took place. Close- 
ly as I watched, several buds opened without my catching a glimpse of 
the manner; but finally I was rewarded by seeing the reflexed position 
gained ina variety of ways. The usual way seems to be for the two upper 
petals to fly back suddenly like liberated springs, and the remaining 
three to come back slowly one at a time, with an almost imperceptible 
movement, always in the same order, the innermost petal being last. 
Sometimes, however, all five spring back at once, spreading out like the 
rays of astar, and then usually the two upper ones become at once com- 
pletely reflexed, leaving the other three to assume the position gradually. 
There seems thus to be a combination of a simple mechanical movement, 
the sudden springing from a confined position, and a vital movement 
which brings the released petals slowly back to the i 2quired position. 
Mr. Darwin! has spoken of the movement of the peduncles in bending 
downward and burying the pods and this movement was beautifully 
shown in the specimens examined, and the circumnutation was also 
very noticeable. Circumnutation in the slow movement 
of the reflexing petals is very evident, as they describe quite a sensible 
are before settling into their permanent positions and even then continue 
it and become quite twisted. This might partly be due to their having 
been in the convolute arrangement in the bud, but this cannot entirely 
account for it, and may not this very convolute arrangement look to 
eircumnutation at least as an abettor, and the tension which causes the 
upper petals to spring back when released be stored up by its restraint ? 
So then this same Cyclamen Persicum, which yielded to Darwin illus- 
trations of movement in cotyledon, peduncle, and leaf, continues the 
story in the petals. 

It might be interesting in this connection to note the presence of 
cleistogamous flowers. In some the peduncles never elongated, but 
in one it grew as rankly as those of other flowers, and one 
stunted petal crept out of the calyx-tube, but that wasall. The stamens 
though were full to bursting of pollen, which does not look like cleis- 
togamy, andthe pod was the best formed of all and full of seed. It 
would seem as if all the cleistogamous flowers should have elongated 
peduncles if the habit of burying the pods is to be preserved.—J. M. C. 

'Power of movement in Plants, p. 433. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Mr. W. C. WERNER, of Painesville,Ohio, found, in 1881,specimens of 


Lactuca Scariola, L., along the L. 8. & MES. R. R., where it has settled 
down to stay. 


FAascicLes X AND XI of Ellis’ Fungi of North America will be is- 
sued soon. Fascicle XT is to be devoted to Uvredinew, and promises te 
be very interesting. 


Dr. H. Curist, Rue de P Arbre, 5, Basel, Switzerland, is engaged up- 
on arevision of the European Carices and desires to procure by ex- 
change or purchase American specimens for comparison. 


PROFESSOR BURRILL names the bacteria causing the blight of pear 
trees, the poison of poison ivy, and the epidemic disease of chinch bugs, 
respectively Micrococcus amylovorus, M, towicatus, and M. insectorum. 


H. Pick FINDs that the palisade tissue of the upper surface of 
leaves grown in the shade has shorter cells than that of similar leaves 
grown in the sunlight. In some cases the palisade cells were round or 
even elongated parallel to the surface. 


Dr. Geo. M. STERNBERG, of the U.S. Yellow Fever Commission, is 
preparing a work on Photomicrographs and how to make them, which 
will supply much needed information to those who desire to use this 
valuable method of illustrating what the microscope reveals. 


Dr. GOODALE has imported from Germany a number of pieces of 
very valuable apparatus for investigations in physiological botany at 
the Harvard botanical laboratory. It is the only collection of the kind 


in this country, and on account of its expensiveness will doubtless be 
so for some time. 


Mr. Thos. MEEHAN in observing Stapelia bufonia discovered that 
the axillary buds, in the normal condition of the plant, produce 
branches only, the flowers coming only from the weaker lateral acces- 
sory buds. But when the vegetative power of the plant is weakened, 
as by drying out, the axillary buds become the flowering ones, 

Mr. Hl. N. PArTeRSON, of Oquawka, TL, has ready for delivery his 
first box of North American genus labels, from Ranwnculacee to Com- 
posite, 650 genera, 3 of each. We have never seen anything more neat 
and convenient and would most heartily recommend them to botanists 


as just the thing to paste upon their genus covers. The set mentioned 
costs $1.30, 


Tuk BULLETIN OF THE BUFFALO NATURALISTS’ FIELD CLUB is 
the title of a new publication and a most creditable one it is. Nos. 1 & 2 
are before us and contain among botanical articles, “The Dissemination 
of plants.”’by Miss Edna M. Porter, and “Adventives in East Buffalo,” by 
J. ¥F. Cowell. The*Botanical Notes”are mostly written by David F. Day, 
and of course are very interesting. We wish the new club every success, 
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AN INVITATION couched in graceful terms and written in the 
French language has been extended by the Imperial Society of Horti- 
culture of St. Petersburg to all botanists, to attend an international 
Congress of Botanists and Horticulturists in that city upon the 5th 
(17th) of May. We learn from the circular that the official language of 
the congress will be French, but any one is free to express himself in 
his national tongue. The papers will be limited to 30 minutes, The 
distinguished committee who issue the call offer to facilitate the journey 
of every botanist by advice; and to make his stay in the capital agreea- 
ble. It is to be hoped that the United States will be represented. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Bacteria, By T. J. Burrill, Ph. D. From the eleventh report of 
the Illinois Industrial University. 8 vo. 65 pp., Springfield, 1882. 
~No subject connected with botany now commands more general inter- 
est, While requiring the highest technical knowledge and skill, than that 
of the bacteria. The present brochure of sixty-five closely packed pages 
is a timely contribution. It is specially to be commended as an enter- 
taining and concise resume of the subject, both for the general reader only 
interested to know what bacteria are and how they affect domestic and 
commercial matters, and for the specialist who wishes the latest infor- 
mation. Dr. Sternberg’s translation of Magnin’s work is the only oth- 
er treatise of the kind in the English language. The low price at which 
the present equally valuable work is issued (50 cts.) ought to ensure a 
wide perusal. The more serviceable part for the possessor of a good 
inicroscope is the systematic portion, filling half the pamphlet. This 
consists of keys to the genera, and descriptions of genera and species, 
with notes and svnonomy. It is largely a conscientious translation of 
that part of the tirst number of Winter’s edition of Rabenhorst’s Arypto- 
gamen-Flora von Deutschland, Oesterreich, und der Schrociz pertaining 
to bacteria (Schizomucetes) and to the closely related yeast plants 
(Saccharomycetes), This brings the most valuable classification with 
descriptions yet published within the reach of those unfamiliar with the 
German language. The author interpolates in brackets quite a number of 
doubtful or unsettled species mostly by Hallier, descriptions of three 
new species, and names forthe species causing hog cholera and chicken 
cholera. 


The Colors of Flowers, as MWustrated by the British Flora; by Grant 
Allen. (Nature Series, Maemillan & Co., London.)— 

This little book deserves well its place in the popular “Nature Series” 
for it presents a theory in explanation of the coloring of flowers, which 
seems at first reading extremely plausible a priori and apparently so 
well borne out by the facts that oneis almost tempted to accept it without 
examining closely the foundations on which it rests or the facts to 
which it appeals for support. The author’s first task is to prove that, 
contrary to the commonly accepted doctrine of morphology, “petals are 
in all probability enlarged and flattened stamens, which have been set 
apart for the special work of attracting insects.” As a corollary of this 


proposition it is stated that “as the stamens of almost all flowers * * * 
are yellow, it would seem naturally to follow that the earliest petals 
would be vellow too.” and as “the earliest and simplest types of existing 
flowers are almost always yellow, seldom white and never blue, this in 
itself would be sufficient ground for believing that yellow was the orig- 
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inal color of all petals.” The proofs relied upon by Professor Allen to 
sustain this position are chiefly three. First: the earliest flowers, i. e.. 
those of the Gymmnosperms, consisted only of naked ovules and clusters of 
stamens. Inasmuch therefore as sepals and petals are a later develop- 
ment than stamens and carpels, they cannot be said to show a transition 
between green leaves and the latter, as held by the Wolfian hypothesis. 
Second: stamens show a tendency te become petaloid, as shown by such 
flowers as Nymphaa, the Mesembryanthemums, orchids and others, 
Third: the occasional reversion of petals to stamens as in Monarda and 
Capsella, 

Assuming the truth of the proposition that the original petals were 
vellow, the second and largest part of the book is devoted to showing 
the successive stages in the color-development of flowers, viz: (1) vellow, 
(2) white, (8) red or purple, (4) lilac, mauve, violet or blue. Examples 
from many families are adduced to show that the most specialized tlow- 
ers of a single color are blue and the the least so are vellow. Variegated 
flowers are still more highly developed, the ground-color being usually 
some one of the higher series while the spots or lines are of one or more 
of the lower colors. The occurrence of yellow or white petals in con- 
junction with a high degree of specialization in other organs is account- 
ed for by retrogression. “Flowers which have reached a given stage in 
the progressive scale of coloration often show a tendency to fall back to 
a lower stage.” Green flowers (except in Gymnosperms) are explained 
to be the degenerate descendants of more gaily colored ancestors. 
Anemophilous green Angiosperms must therefore be considered as the 
development of flowers, 

Thave said that Professor Allen’s hypothesis was plausible. It is 
more. Because of the pleasant style of the writer and the easy explana- 
tion he offers of those facts which he cites, it is fairly enticing. But 
there are some things in flower coloration and teratology “hard to be un- 
derstood” on this theory. Some of Professor Allen’s arguments if close- 
lv scrutinized, bear in themselves marks of weakness and others are so 
strained that they have almost passed their “elastie limit.” It is hard to 
believe that amentaceous trees which appeared in the Cretaceous were a 
later development than the Magnolia, Liriodendron and Maple, with 
which. as far as Paleontology shows, they were contemporaneous. Fur- 
ther. if the Graminew and Cynperacea are degenerate descendants of some 
petaliferous liliaceous plant, it is strange that no traces of these ances- 
tral forms were preserved, Whereas in the upper Eocene beds are found 
fossil species of Arvndo, Carex, Cyperus and Poacites, The objection 
that such ancestral forms as Professor Allen’s theory needs did not grow 
in places where they would likely be preserved cannot be urged because 
the Alismacea (some form of which he thinks was the primordial lily) 
affect the same stations as the Cuperacer, 

The fact that stamens tend to become petaloid, instead of helping 
the hypothesis that petals are flattened stamens seems rather to militate 
against it. That there is a constant tendency to reversion no one who 
believes in the doctrines of morphology will deny. — It is certainly more 
reasonable to suppose that stamens are reverting to an ancestral form 
when thev become petaloid, as they doin numberless instances, than to 
suppose that petals are reverting when in a rery fez cases they become 
antheriferous. 

Again, upon the theory advanced how can the origin of sepals be 
accounted for? Were the primal sepals yellow or blue? or have they 
degenerated to a green color? Can anyone believe that when sepals and 
bracts become petaloid they are reverting to an o/der form. 

While we cannot accept as reasonable the theory advanced for the 
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reasons stated above and because we doubt very much whether the facts 
if fully known would bear out. some of the fundamental statements of 
the author, yet the book before us is Certainly a most entertaining con- 
tribution to evolutionary botany and well worth a be ges reading. 
(For additional criticism, see Dr. ‘A. Gray, in Am. Jour. Sei., Mar., p. 2365.) 


ARTICLES IN JOURNALS. 
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Bot. Zeit. Mar. 16. 

L.—An Alga in an Aquarium (with note by the editor), Am. Mo. Mic. Jour. 

Cooke, M. C.—On Sphiere'la and its allies, Jour. Bot. 21. 
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tice of Ferd. v. Mu ler’s “New Vegetable Fossils of Victoria, 1. c. Mar: 16. 

Goopa.e, G. L.—Notice of T.H.W. Englemann on “Color and assimilation,’ Am.Jour. Sci. 
3. 25, p. 312; Notice of E. Stahl “on the influence of Sunny and Shaded Localities 
on the Development of Foliage Le aves,’ ‘le p, 313; Notice of Meehan on “Freezing 
of liquids im living vegetable tissue,’’ Science, 1. 8. Note 507. 

Gray, Asa, and J. 1. TaumsButn. —Review of De Candolle’s Origin of Cultivated Plants: 
with Annotations upon certain American Species, Am. Jour, Sci. 3. 25. p. 211. 

Hircucocr, R —The Reticnlate Structure of Living Matter (an excellent criticism of the 
ee theory), Am. Mo. Mic. Jour. 4. p. 48; Plants in Water at High Temper- 
ature. p. 57. 

KALCHBRENNER, C.—Communication on Mvcology, Flora, Fel. 21. 
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